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Experiences in Foremen Training 
By John Calder 
Manager of Industrial Relations, Swift & Company, Chicago 


\ ie following is a summary of considerable experience with the 

educational side of industrial relations, which has been handled 
in the past almost wholly in its technical aspects, in relation to fore- 
inen training, in various private and government efforts. An at- 
tempt is made here to set forth in their broader aspects experiences 
in training with about five thousand executives in one concern. 
These confirm a broader experience by the writer with about 
twenty-five thousand foremen and plant executives in some four 
hundred other concerns. 

The views entertained by people, corporations, or communities 
about industrial relations and the social usefulness of current prac- 
tice therein are largely influenced by the correctness of their feelings 
and thoughts, conscious and sub-conscious, about work—its necessity, 
its desirability, its suitability, and its self-respecting character. In 
America, 41,000,000 out of our 105,000,000 of population are gain- 
fully employed. Hence, there is practically no idle class in America ; 
for allowing for the old, the young children, adolescents, depend- 
ents, and the great unpaid army of housekeepers, the number re- 
ported in paid occupations by the last census is about all that are 
available for gainful employment. It is estimated that only about 
six percent of the population choose to live on their savings. 
Therefore, practically, we all work, and the psychology of the 
situation is developed in answers to the question, “What do we 
think about work ?” 


What All People Want 

Why do we work? For various reasons—because we must, 
because we love to be active, because we desire things which only 
work will procure, and best of all, because a lot of us love our work. 
Wages and profits are really not the sole satisfaction derived from 
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work. They are rarely even the ultimate satisfaction. They are 
usually only means to certain ends. 

Neither the laborer nor his boss “checks” his human nature at 
the plant door. He does not “park” his inmost desires and become 
merely a pay-envelope or profit hunter. Each man is motivated in 
his work by the same five impulses as motivate his leisure, and the 
capitalist, the supervisor, and the employee do not differ materially 
in their motives. 

1. Each wants physical and mental activity on something at 
which he can succeed. He must get somewhere. So that 
the labor problem and social problem is essentially that 
of inducing all men to be active in their work and in their 
leisure in ways advantageous to society as a whole as well 
as to themselves. 

2. Each wants the satisfaction of attaining mastery over some 
thing or task or some person. It may be a machine or a 
handicraft or directional power over individuals. 

3. Each wants the satisfaction of being mastered in turn by 
brainy, likable people whom it is a pleasure to obey and 
by whom it is a delight to be led. 

4. Each wants the satisfaction of congenial company and sur- 
roundings, and the happiness that arises therefrom. 

5. Each wants as an ultimate social objective at work and in 
leisure the satisfaction of being somebody who counts— 
someone who merits and obtains the approval of other 
persons or of his community, however humble. 

In America these are the tremendous motives—the great aspira- 
tions shot through with hope. They permeate our 105,000,000 
people more thoroughly, more generally and with more expectancy 
than in any other civilization. 


What the Industrial Worker Wants 

While we know specifically what some people—including some 
reactionary employers—do not wish the workman to have and what 
other people insist that he should desire, let us closely scrutinize 
what the workman really wants. 

What is it?—Just five things—the practical outcome in the 
plant of his natural desires which we have analyzed above. They 
are: 

1. A steady job 

2. Adequate real wages 

3. A good foreman 
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4. A voice, individually and collectively, in settling his own 
conditions 
5. A chance to rise. 


What is behind these wants? The worker, like his employer 
and the nation, reserves the right to make his own mistakes, and 
the practical denial of this right in many cases has caused him to 
become vocal about it. The worker wants to know a lot of things. 
He wants to know how things happen, why things happen, and how 
he can reconcile these happenings with his keenly-felt limitations. 
He wants to have a fighting chance to break through somewhere, 
some day, if he can, and that little bit of blue sky must be in the 
industrial scene. 

What can we do about it? Educate! Educate whom? The 
employer, the superintendent, and the foremen, the employees, the 
public, and if possible the unions, in the art of co-operating har- 
moniously in “getting” a living. 

Educate how? Suitable literature; talks; personal contacts; 
open forums of supervisors and employees where a chance to talk 
back is afforded and where there is an opportunity to air both 
ignorance and knowledge, truth and untruth. 

Workers are quick to sense the absence or existence of brainy, 
helpful provisions in equipment, system, and management for mak- 
ing the day’s work expeditious, fruitful, and less fatiguing. Sci- 
entific management which rightly contends for the better way of 
doing everything in industry, ignored at first the psychology of the 
worker—the tremendous potency of a “state of mind.” Scientific 
managers know better now, and while abating none of their com- 
petence and zeal in the application of the scientific method to the 
material processes and to the system of industry, they have learned 
that a mistake was made in their comparative neglect of the emo- 
tions and prejudices of the wage earners who must in the end 
“deliver the goods.” These folks and their feelings are also im- 
portant facts in the premises, and they do not yield to formulae or 
to any plans, however clever, which regard them as means rather 
than ends. 


The Key Position of the Foreman 

Assuming the assistance of good planning for production; of 
job-analysis, time-study, and all research essential to discovering 
the best about what can be done, where it can be done, how it can be 
done, and by whom, we may ask what more in the premises capital 
can do about organizing production amongst its own factors. 
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The answer is, that the moral, mental, and technical abilities of 
the non-commissioned officers of industry—the foremen, the men 
in front, the men next to the men who “deliver the goods,” should 
receive especial attention. 

Of a little over 9,000,000 gainfully employed in manufacturing 
plants and nearly 4,000,000 gainfully employed in construction and 
the hand trades, somewhat less than ten percent are owners and 
executives occupying various positions of trust and authority over 
the workers—managers, superintendents, general foremen, foremen, 
assistant foremen, inspectors, and clerical supervisors. 

That is to say, 290,105 manufacturing establishments are run 
by between 800,000 and 900,000 major and minor executives and 
supervisors from about 25 to 65 years of age, but chiefly consisting 
of foremen of relatively small groups of wage earners who have it 
in their power—other things being equal—to make these groups 
happy and responsive or unhappy and grudging, according to their 
ability and desire to handle the human factor wisely and well. 

Usually with fair technical competence, though often none too 
much, foremen—so far as being selected for executive ability is 
concerned—frequently “just happen,” and when the date of the ac- 
cession of the weaker ones to such a position is somewhat ancient 
and nothing has been done meantime to qualify them psychologically 
and in a humanitarian way for the job, the employer has wished 
upon himself, usually permanently, that incubus of the modern 
plant, namely, the “hard-boiled” executive, who is not always a 
foreman. The higher up he is the more harm he can do and the 
harder he is to reform. 


Some foremen, of course, are only sojourners in that position. 
They are young men getting experience, and on their way up. They 
possess higher qualifications and more natural ability than the lower 
job demands. The great bulk of foremen, however, are there to 
stay, and, however obtained, capital and management must see that 
they are made as competent as possible in handling men, as well as 
in making things. 


Analysis of Methods 


If this is so, the natural question is, “What can be done about 
it?” and the answer is, “Much in several ways which will tend to 
improve the relations of capital and labor.” There are three prin- 
cipal ways of developing the foremen otherwise than as a technician. 
In the latter capacity the foreman usually has already arrived. 
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1. Foremen training with stress upon handling the human fac- 
tors ; 

2. Foremen as interpreters of capital’s industrial relations 
policy ; 

3. Foremen as management representatives in councils. 


Training Foremen 


1. The stock objection from unenterprising management is, “the 
foreman won’t study,” and it must be realized at the outset that 
the average foreman will not exert himself to find subjects for study, 
nor will he study anything and everything that a beneficent manage- 
ment puts before him. The foregoing statement is subject to ex- 
ceptions, of course. There are some rare fellows who haunt night 
schools, enroll in correspondence courses, read the new books on 
management, or seek industrial education in other directions, But 
these do not represent the average foreman, who is generally pretty 
well satisfied with his qualifications, does not hanker for any more 
education, and considers that he has done all that the company has 
any right to expect of him when he has spent his eight or nine 
hours a day on the job. 

It is necessary, therefore, to recognize two important conditions 
to foremen’s enthusiastic interest in a study program. The men 
will respond : 


(a) If the right kind of study is provided, and 
(b) If it is presented to them in the right way. 


In other words, foremen will not seek training. In the average 
normal case, they will give little thought to any educational oppor- 
tunity, no matter how practical and interesting it may be, if left to 
their own initiative, it simply doesn’t interest them. The manage- 
inent must do the seeking for them, and must then exercise its nat- 
ural faculty of leadership to bring the foremen to accept the training 
program. 

Also, foremen will not study a thing simply because it is labeled 
foremanship training, executive training, shop technique, industrial 
economics, or something else supposed to tie up to their work. 
Sometimes they can be brought to begin a course simply through 
the urging of the management; but that does not guarantee that 
they will keep it up, follow it through and really study it. 

The foreman cannot be tackled from the angle of the industrial 
engineer or the pedantic educator. If that is the program, the stock 
objection is right; “the foreman won’t study.” Nevertheless, we 
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must to a large extent improve the relations of capital and labor 
through the foremen we now have. 

2. The prime object of any plan of foremen development is to 
give such pivot men the “organization” view point, a broader con- 
ception of their work, a stimulus to improved effort, and to lead 
them to do some actual studying of the management principles that 
must be understood and practised. The question is, how best to 
accomplish this object? 

Leaving out of account the purely superficial efforts of some 
companies that delude themselves with the notion they are training 
their foremen by holding occasional formen’s meetings or plant 
gatherings, there are three main plans from which the average con- 
cern may make a choice. 

The first may be roughly called the straight “Lecture Plan” and 
consists of a series of lectures by university professors, industtial 
engineers, inspirational speakers or plant executives. Usually the 
talks are mimeographed and distributed among the members of the 
class afterwards. As nearly as can be calculated, about 2,900 fore- 
men in American industries have received instruction under this 
method, which in its successive contacts through inco-ordinated lec- 
turers does not cut very deeply into the foreman’s mind and there- 
fore does not accomplish much. 

The second plan is to have a well qualified executive or trained 
leader conduct a series of Conference Discussions at which various 
phases of plant management are thrashed out by the “case method.” 
Perhaps as many as 3,100 foremen have been coached in this way, 
in small groups. The system has been fairly successful in a few 
plants, depending upon the ability of the man in charge to draw 
out the men’s thoughts and make the sessions continually inter- 
esting. The conference method is a good follow-up to a prior well 
conducted study course which has aroused general interest but, when 
undertaken without a sufficient apperceptive mass, or ideas in the 
minds of the discussers, it is not resultful. 

The third method in general use is the “Standard Group Study 
Course,” which is frankly preliminary, engages the entire super- 
visory force in a fairly intensive study of production fundamentals 
and prepares the men to get the maximum good out of future con- 
tinuation conferences. It is designed to unify the ideas of the or- 
ganization on sound principles of foremanship of employee con- 
tacts; to arouse the men’s enthusiasm for the study of production 
problems, and to plant in their minds certain broad knowledge on 
which to base more specialized study. It is a method that has. had 
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far wider adoption than the other plans; probably more than ten 
times as many foreman have been trained under it as under either 
of the others. The chief aim of the standard method is to “put 
over” a study program with men who would not normally seek self- 
improvement. If well organized and conducted by people who 
know their business, the plan rarely fails to accomplish its aim and 
to lay a solid foundation for continuation work on their own initia- 
tive. In not a few cases wage earners apply for permission to at- 
tend such classes, which are usually held immediately at the close of 
the day’s work in order that they may not encroach appreciably on 
the leisure of the members. In the case of the many small plants 
it has been found possible to form resident groups of foremen 
drawn from a number of such establishments. 

Altogether the educational work briefly outlined here for pro- 
viding a good “foreman” for the wage earners has resulted in in- 
creasing the ésprit de corps of the foreman and the morale of the 
whole body of the wage earners affected by it. The movement, 
however, is just begun, and while big business has played a leading 
part in it, there is still a large field to be covered both there and in 
the very numerous minor establishments. 


Outline of Training Program 

Forty-six hundred executives, foremen, and department heads 
of Swift and Company between 27 and 65 years of age went through 
the course. Beginning with a wholly voluntary enrollment at the 
company’s expense of 3,200 people, the popularity of the studies 
grew and 1,400 more joined the classes and engaged to perform the 
required work. In twenty-four large plants in fourteen states the 
first course ran for four months, and in four of the more remote 
plants it ran for six months. The simultaneous running of the 
course at each plant greatly increased the interest and stimulated 
rivalry in regard to results. 

The introductory course was on modern production methods, 
the principles and practice of handling men, equipment, materials, 
and systems in industry in general. The object was to relate several 
thousand executives, who had been for years confining their atten- 
tion to a single industry, to the best practice of the outside indus- 
trial world before engaging them in subsequent courses bearing on 
the technique and principles of their own specialty. 

The Business Training Corporation furnished the tests and most 
of the lec ure service to the Eastern plants and all of the problem 
service and corresponding work of the course everywhere. 
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Method of Conducting Classes 

All classes were held in the employer’s time but immediately at 
the close of the working day. Once in two weeks all the members 
sat down to a supper provided by the company, a lecture on one of 
the text units which the class had been studying followed and was 
succeeded by an open forum where question and answer were freely 
engaged in. The whole proceedings were over before 7 o’clock in 
the evening, and were, therefore, no tax upon the leisure of the 
class members. 

The groups at each plant functioned in three ways: 

1. As a class of the whole body, ranging from 30 to 400 members 
in any one plant, meeting every two weeks for a lecture on the text 
which they had been studying and for the open forum. This was a 
lively interesting session at all times, and its effect upon the morale 
and efficiency of the foremen when at work was early noticeable. 

2. The class also met weekly in groups not exceeding ten per- 
sons, one of whom was a skillful leader, and with him they went 
over the previous lectures, texts, and prescribed problems. 

3. As individuals, the members studied at home solving definite 
projects of a practical nature connected with the texts on which 


they communicated directly with the independent body of examiners 
on the staff of the Business Training Corporation. 


Results of Training Program 

Eighty-five percent of all the forty-six hundred enrolled execu- 
tives and foremen completed the course, and the average mark for 
problem work was 72%. In nine plants 100% of the members 
graduated. The various plant groups voluntarily resolved themselves 
at the conclusion of the course into twenty-eight Continuation Study 
Clubs, and have been occupied for nearly two years with a course 
on Swift & Company, its history, organization, trade economics, and 
a complete study of all departments of the company—buying, pur- 
chasing, administration, processing, selling, and distribution. This 
course will occupy about three years. 

Another result of the educational program has been the possi- 
bility of giving the sixty thousand employees of Swift & Company 
better foremen, and already all employee issues are settled in nine- 
teen of the largest plants through Assemblies of elected employee 
representatives and appointed management representatives. This 
would not have been possible without first insuring that all Swift 
executives were competent and sympathetic exponents of the com- 
pany’s liberal labor policies. 





Placement of Operators Through Tests 


By Arthur L. Mann 


Supervisor of Training, Kodak Park Works, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INCE January, 1918, the Kodak Park Works of the Eastman 

Kodak Company has tested over three thousand young women 
for placement. 

In practically all cases, the selection has been followed by ap- 
plied and detailed instruction in the technique of the job in the 
training school, this instruction being in the “one best way” as de- 
termined from motion study. 

The operations upon which the new women have been placed 
have been almost entirely upon piece work, and without doubt, this 
combination is responsible for the showing made, and it is not de- 
pendent solely upon any one element. We might add that our rates 
heve been set after careful motion studies which were the basis of 
the instruction sheets and are based upon careful time study. 

While the tests and subsequent placement apply generally to all 
of our work, obviously, the careful training and follow-up cannot 
be justified except where large numbers of operators are engaged on 
the same operation, and where these operations are permanent and 
stable. For this reason, the greater part of our work and experience 
has been with operators engaged in our Film Firishing Department. 

So far we have developed the tests only as applying to factory 
workers, but we are now working with clerical workers. It is en- 
tirely too early, however, to form any definite conclusions upon 
this experience. 

In a department where the average daily production is 900 fin- 
ished articles per day, per operator, it is not an uncommon thing to 
find some operators producing at the rate of 1,300 per day, while 
others are producing only at the rate of 600 per day. Occasionally, 
we find a new operator who fails to reach even the 600 rate and 
either becomes discouraged and quits or has to be transferred to 
another operation or discharged, thus losing all the time and money 
expended in training. Is it possible to measure those qualities which 
differentiate the top notcher from the near failure? This is a prob- 
lem which has been solved with some degree of success. 


Job Analysis 
The first step in the solution of this problem is a job analysis. 
In making the job analysis we must use care not to chart the char- 
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acteristics of the individual as against the requirements of the job. 
The individual may possess many desirable qualities which are not 
essential to a successful performance on the job. Here are some 
of the requirements which we may find: 


Manipulative skill and speed in the fingers 
Speed in forearm movements 

Frequent movements at full arm length 
Accurate and rapid discernment 

Quick response 

Alertness in comprehension 

Memory for details 

Steady and prolonged application 


Method of Measurement 

The next problem is how to measure those qualities in the op- 
erator which are required on the job. Very early in the game we 
discovered that a written test proves too much of a handicap to 
many good workers. The time actually taken for writing enables 
a young girl just out of school to make a much better showing than 
the superior girl who has been working in the factory for some time. 
For this reason, we find that the best results are obtained by using 
mechanical rather than written tests. A special test board (the idea 
of which is taken from Kemble’s placement tests) is used with holes 
for placing small metal pins. At the left side of the board are two 
sections, A and B, each consisting of a rectangle made by drilling 
one hundred and twenty holes (twelve rows of ten holes each). 
Running from top to bottom of the board at the right of these 
sections are two rows of twenty-five holes each. These rows are 
called sections C and D. At the right side of the board is Section E, 
consisting of one hundred and seventy holes (seventeen rows of 
ten holes each), the holes being numbered consecutively from one 
to one hundred and seventy. 


Calibration of Tests 

At first we devised about thirty separate tests designed to 
measure those qualities in the operator which were necessary on 
the job. We then selected ten of the highest grade operators, ten 
average operators, and ten poor operators, whose records were 
available. Each of these operators was given the whole series of 
tests. When the results were tabulated we found that there were 
just ten of these tests which accurately rated the operators. The 
other twenty tests were accordingly dropped. Several other groups 
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of operators of known standing were given these ten tests with 
very satisfactory results. In no case did a poor operator make a 
high rating, nor did a high grade operator receive an unsatisfactory 
rating. 

To simplify the use of test ratings, the ten individual tests were 
combined into three groups. Test numbers one, two, and three 
which measure finger speed were used to obtain the Dexterity rat- 
ing. Tests four and five which measure ambidexterity and mental 
control of hand or finger movements were used to obtain the Pro- 
ficiency rating. Tests six, seven, eight, nine, and ten measure the 
Mental Alertness of the operator. Test number six measures hand 
and eye co-ordination, test number seven measures hand and ear co- 
ordination, test number eight is primarily a memory test, test num- 
ber nine measures alertness of comprehension and ability to follow 
directions and test number ten is indicative of accuracy. 


Establishing Minimum Standards 

From the experimental tests conducted with experienced oper- 
ators, standards were established. A maximum score, based upon 
the range of jobs with which our experiments were conducted, 
credits the operator as follows: 


Dexterity 25 
Proficiency 25 
Mental Alertness 50 


It is possible, however, for the operator to obtain not only a 
rating of 0, but even a negative rating sometimes as low as —100. 
In fact, when some of the failures were tested they actually secured 
negative ratings. 

After testing several hundred operators, it was possible to estab- 
lish minimum standards for the various operations. 

For example, it was found that on operation “A,” no operator 
securing a lower rating than 

Dexterity 15 

Proficiency 15 

Mental Alertness 15 
had been able to make good. This rating was therefore adopted, as 
a minimum standard for that operation. 

It was found that on operation “B” no operator securing a lower 

rating than 
Dexterity 15 
Proficiency 0 
Mental Alertness 10 
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had been able to make good. This rating was therefore adopted as 
a minimum standard for that operation. 

On operation “C” we adopted the following as a minimum 
standard : 


Dexterity 0 
Proficiency 10 
Mental Alertness 30 


Operation “D” required a minimum standard as follows: 


Dexterity 20 
Proficiency 10 
Mental Alertness 0 


Operation “E” required a minimum standard as follows: 


Dexterity 10 
Proficiency 0 
Mental Alertness 0O 
Operation “F” required a rating of 0 on each. 


Job Classification 


It was soon found that all operations could be classified and we 
then had six classes of jobs, each class having its minimum stan- 
dard rating. 

For example, it was soon evident that many jobs had the same 
requirements and operation “A” instead of representing a single 
operation indicated a group of ten or fifteen jobs scattered through- 
out the plant. The same thing applied to operations B, C, D, E, 
and F. 


The Place of Tests in Employment 


Testing to be of practical value must be recognized as one of the 
cogs in the wheel and not as the whole machine. In no way does it 
take the place of the employment interview or “size up,” but simply 
gives additional information to the employment manager. ‘There 
are many elements which have an important bearing on the success 
of the operator and which are not measured by the tests. 

Testing is one of the three functions of employment: (a) the 
interview which determines the fitness of the applicant for employ- 
ment, (b) the physical examination, (c) the placement test which 
indicates the kind of work for which applicant is best qualified. 

The amount of time required to give the test and the rapidity 
with which operators can pass through this part of the “hiring” 
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program must also be considered. Much valuable data would be 
assured by testing applicants one at a time and giving an hour for 
each test. We find the additional information obtained by such a 
method to be hardly worth the difference in time and cost as com- 
pared with what we are doing. We test applicants in groups of four 
and use only twenty-five minutes for each group. 


Giving the Test 

To obtain satisfactory results no test should be given until the 
purpose and benefits of the test to the operator and to the com- 
pany have been fully explained. The introductory talk should put 
the operator entirely at ease and eliminate any trace of nervousness. 

The method of giving the test and the directions should be thor- 
oughly standardized even the tone of voice and attitude of the 
person giving the test should be so studied that one applicant has 
no advantage over another. 


Test Rating vs. Experience 

We have found that the experience of an operator on previous 
jobs is often an unreliable criterion for use in placement. A girl 
who has worked as a platen press feeder for several months may 
have been a very poor operator on the job, yet may have all the 
qualifications of a first-class inspector. Without the aid of the test 
ratings we are apt to lose the services of a good inspector and keep 
an operator on a job where she will never make good. Content- 
ment is one of the results of proper placement and leads to de- 
creased turnover. 


Some Illustrations 

About a year ago four young women applied for work. At that 
time operators were needed only for operation “A.” The test rat- 
ings showed that these young women were not qualified for opera- 
tion “A,” but were qualified for operation “C.” As an experiment 
it was decided to place these operators on operation “A.” At the 
end of three months one of the four had become a fair operator, 
but still below the average. The other three were almost complete 
failures. Conditions now made it possible to transfer these three 
operators to operation “C.” Within three weeks, all had “made 
good” and at the end of six months were well above the average in 
that department. 

Two young women who had worked on the same operation in 
another plant for more than two years applied for jobs. The test 
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ratings indicated one as qualified for operation “C” and the other 
fell in class “F.” As an experiment, both operators were placed 
on operation “C.” The “C” operator made good, but the “F” oper- 
ator failed. The “F” operator was given a trial on operation “A” 
where she again failed. She was then tried on operation “E,” but 
still failed to make good. At this point she became discouraged and 
quit saying she was going back to her former job. 

Recently a young woman applied for a job and the test rating 
placed her below class “F.” She represented herself as an experi- 
enced machine operator and was rather emphatic in stating her 
ability to “run any machine.” Operation “A” is a machine job, so 
it was decided to give her a trial. At the end of a few weeks she 
gave up her job thoroughly convinced that she could not do the work. 

Four years ago, just before the adoption of tests, a young 
woman went to work in one of the large departments. At the end 
of six months the superintendent of that department sent her to the 
employment department stating that she had been a failure on at 
least: six different operations. We were just beginning our work 
with tests and decided to try an experiment with this operator. 
There was one kind of test on which she always made a perfect 
score, but on all other tests her rating was O or less. We tried a 
number of similar tests and the results were always the same. Find- 
ing a job which corresponded to the test ratings, the operator made 
good within ten days and for two years was one of the best opera- 
tors on that job. 

The following examples illustrate some interesting experiments 
with operators whose test ratings showed them to be unqualified 
for the work on which they were placed. 

Mary Z—Secured a test rating of Dexterity 16, Proficiency 15, 
Mental Alertness —45, and was placed on a simple operation for 
class “E,” where only one day of instruction is usually required. 
She was given intensive instruction for two and one-half days, fol- 
lowed by a period of intermittent instruction for two weeks, at the 
end of which time she was considered a complete failure on the job. 

Amy X—had been working on a job in class “E,” but failed to 
make good. When given the tests for replacement she secured a 
rating of Dexterity —2, Proficiency —6, Mental Alertness 5. Placed 
upon a job in class “F” she again failed and was completely “lost” 
when trying to work on a job in class “B.” 

Hattie K—had worked for two years as an inspector in another 
factory. In the tests she secured a rating of Dexterity —27, Pro- 
ficiency 0, Mental Alertness 50. She was a hopeless failure on 
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an inspection job in class “D,” failed to make good on an inspec- 
tion job in class “B,” was a very poor operator in class “C,” and 
when offered a job in class “F” was offended because the work was 
“beneath” her. 

In contrast to these cases are those of two operators Alice B— 
with a rating of Dexterity 25, Proficiency 21, Mental Alertness 40, 
and Nellie K—with a rating of Dexterity 25, Proficiency 24, Mental 
Alertness 40. Each of these operators made good on an operation 
in class “A” in one-half the usual time. When it became necessary 
to transfer operators from work in class “A” to class “C,” these 
operators made an equally good showing on the new job. Some- 
times, however, the operator with a high test rating fails to make 
good because of indifference or for some other reason. 

Test ratings are simply indicative and are useful only when 
backed up by sound judgment. Sometimes an operator does not 
come up to expectations on her work. This may not be the fault 
of the test which shows only what the operatoi is capable of doing. 
If her attitude toward the job is not right she :iay not do her best. 
We have found many cases where operators became discouraged and 
doubted their own ability. Because of our confidence in the ability 
of such people, as a result of the test rating, we have succeeded in 
instilling confidence and making good operators of some. 

If tests have been of value, it is largely due to the fact that we 
have not depended upon tests alone, but have used them in connection 
with the incentive of piece rates based upon motion study and set 
by time study and followed by practical intensive training. 





FOREMEN TRAINING FOR PRINTERS 








The New York Employing 
Printers Association has instituted 
a plan of training for foremen in 
the member plants. Harry H. 
Tukey, ‘formerly with the Sub- 
marine Boat Corporation and 
Chairman of the National Personnel 
Association’s committee on Fore- 
man Training, has become Director 
of Foremen Conferences. The an- 
nouncement which appears in the 
April 25 number of “The Imprint” 
contains the following statement: 

“The backbone of any industry 
is its noncommissioned staff—its 
foremen. Every nerve of the or- 





ganization centers in this structure. 
The progress of an industrial body 
always reflects the strength and 
weakness of its foremen. Advance- 
ment, then, is in a large measure 
contingent upon. continually 
strengthening the structure, by im- 
proving knowledge and practice in 
foremanship. 

“Modern industry pivots around 
the foreman. It is he who conducts 
a well ordered, smooth working 
shop that is pleasant to work in or 
a poorly managed, disorderly shop 
that fails to attract. He is the man 
upon whom management most de- 
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pends for satisfaction to the cus- 


tomer. He is the one man in the 
shop who is ‘supposed to know’ 
and therefore the one who must do 
the teaching in the shop. His in- 
fluence in profit or loss, upon order 
or chaos, upon discord or harmony 
and upon quality and delivery of 
product is hardly possible of exag- 
geration. 

“Recognizing the distinctiveness of 
the foreman’s job in its relationship 
to management and men as well 
as the most important part he plays 
as a teacher of those under his 
direction—apprentices and journey- 
men—and realizing his possible con- 
tribution to the upgrading of the 
Printing Industry, the Board of 
Directors of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association have 
inaugurated a series of conferences 
for foremen and other supervisors 
in the shops of the city. This ac- 
tion was taken for the good of the 
personnel in the industry, individ- 
ually and collectively with the firm 
belief that out of such work would 
come better team work, better effi- 
ciency and the industry placed on 
a higher plane. 

“These conferences carry a pro- 
nounced educational value because 
of their self instructiveness al- 
though they have nothing of the 
school atmosphere surrounding 
them. They become a medium of 
intercourse between men who fill an 
important niche in the printing in- 
dustry. They do not aim to make 
executives, accountants or efficiency 
engineers out of foremen although 
they may be helpful in preparing 
for these positions. They do func- 
tion in helping the foreman to really 
study his job, to give it a close ex- 
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amination, to analyze it and find out 
definite things about it and to clas- 
sify and arrange his findings so that 
he can use them in doing his work 
more effectively and with less 
effort. They aim for improved 
foremanship with the firm convic- 
tion that the greatest good can be 
obtained for everybody in the print- 
ing crafts by developing and broad- 
ening the ‘key men’ of the indus- 
try. The meetings deal only with 
foremanship, i. e., there is no dis- 
cussion of printing trade technique 
or processes but instead the fore- 
man is regarded as a manager, a 
supervisor and an instructor and 
his work discussed from _ these 
angles. Consensus of opinion is 
developed upon common problems 
of the foremanship craft, such as 
methods of handling men to the best 
advantage under given sets of con- 
ditions; methods of instructing men 
properly, giving orders and instruc- 
tions properly; getting teamwork 
all around, promoting safety and 
many other tasks that distinguish 
the job of the foreman in the shop. 

“There are no lectures involved in 
these conference meetings—they 
are all that the term ‘conference’ 
implies. No one connected with the 
group constitutes himself a higher 
authority on foremanship than the 
jury that is represented with the 
group itself. Free and open dis- 
cussion is at all times encouraged 
and the men give freely of their 
own problems and_ experiences. 
Each member of a_ conference 
group contributes his best thought 
to determining the ‘one best way.’ 
The meetings are cooperative in 
the extreme and productive of the 
highest individuai good.” 
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The Psychology of Selling Life Insurance. By Dr. Edward K. Strong. 

Harper & Bros., 1922, pp. xii + 4890 

We are tempted to say that this book is more diabolical than 
psychological. However, granting that it is a good thing to sell a 
man life insurance, we must probably admit also that it is good to 
analyze his springs of action, regardless of whether they arise from 
strength or weakness. 

Dr. Strong bases his imaginary insurance campaigns on an 
analysis of human impulses, emotions, and instincts. This is his 
justification for the title, “The Psychology of Selling Life Insur- 
ance.” But, as a matter of actual fact, the science of psychology has 
little new to offer in this field. The opinions of keen observers of 
human nature a thousand years ago were just as authentic in this 
field and sometimes more so, than the statements of competent pro- 
fessional psychologists today. Probably no two psychologists in the 
country agree on what are the motivating forces of man. Some re- 
duce all to two, others claim as many as fifteen or twenty-five. 

Therefore, I should rather evaluate Dr. Strong’s book as a com- 
mon sense contribution to the art or technique of selling life insur- 
ance, than as a contribution to the psychology of the subject. From 
this standpoint, his psychological terminology obscures rather than 
illuminates the excellent material which he presents. Briefly, Dr. 
Strong emphasizes the importance of a keen, careful preliminary 
study of the prospect, and the planning of a systematic campaign 
which will fit the particular situation. He illustrates this basic prin- 
ciple with numerous examples of imaginary and actual campaigns, 
worked out in beautiful detail. The book contains a wealth of clever 
and practical suggestions, such as any salesman might find profitable. 
And the style and presentation are such as to make it one of the most 
readable business books which has appeared in a long time. One is 
almost compelled to feel sorry for the prospect who is called upon 
by a salesman equipped with the ammunition he will find here. 

Hence the exclamation which I, as a prospective victim, was 
tempted to make at the outset of this review. 


Henry C. Linx. 
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Pulling Together Through Repre- 
sentation. By John T. Brod- 
erick. Management Engineer- 
ing. January, 1922. pp. 31-36. 

This article gives details of 2 suc- 
cessful plan of employee representa- 
tion. It describes the choice of rep- 
resentatives, and the methods and sub- 
jects of their discussions, including 
wage adjustments. The plan is said 
to have increased rather than reduced 
the efficiency of foremen. “Our com- 
parisons, properly adjusted for this 
fluctuation of marked values, show 
conclusively that the cost of produc- 
tion was materially reduced and earn- 
ings of employees were materially en- 
hanced within a year after the intro- 
duction of the representation plan— 
as a consequence, broadly speaking, 
of the frank discussions by the com- 
mittees.” 

“The belief in economy became a 
shop creed, its pursuit an organized 
crusade.” The value of suggestions 
made by employees is emphasized. Re- 
lations with organized labor are 
stated to be on a basis of friendly 
cooperation, the plants being partly 
organized. Trade fluctuations are par- 
tially guarded against by manufactur- 
ing for stock. The welfare measures 
introduced are associated with econ- 
omy of operation rather than with 
benevolence. 


The Human Factor in Industry— 
IV. By Dr. Clarence H. North- 
cott. Industrial Management. 
January, 1922. pp. 36-41. 

This article “What Industry Owes 
‘he Workers as Members of the Com- 
munity” takes up the questions of a 
fair wage, security against unemploy- 
ment, and a number of other topics, 
illustrated from his experience as 
Economic and Statistical Advisor to 
Messrs. Rowntree and Co., the fa- 
mous English cocoa and chocolate 
manufacturers. 
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The author supports the conténtion 
that if an indust-vy cannot pay good 
wages, it has no right to exist. H» 
advocates unemployment insurance, 
elaborating a plan for providing such 
a fund by the joint contributions of 
workers, employers and governmert,. 
lHHe maintains that this would, in the 
‘ong run, prove sound economy a; it 
would encourage the worker to do 
his utmost, undeterred by the fancied 
necessity of limiting output. 

He devotes one paragraph to the 
advantages of the 44 hour-5 day 
week, and expands his belief that the 
best results are obtained by thoroughly 
familiarizing employees, not only with 
their awn tasks, but with the entice 
industry. 


Plain Talk for Executives—A Reply 
to an Employee. By James K. 
Carr. Factory. January, 1922. 
pp. 22-24. 

This article is a reply to the state- 
ments, presenting the workers’ view, 
made in the series of articles “Plain 
Talks to Executives,” which ran in 
Factory. It answers effectively and 
almost sharply some of the chronic 
complaints frequently cited by dis- 
contented workmen. 


The Organization of Knitting Mills. 


By Carle M. Bigelow. Manage- 
ment Engineering. January, 
1922. pp. 37-42. 

This article is one of a series on 
knitting mills and takes up the prob- 
lem of labor control. From an an- 
alysis of payrolls a program of job 
analysis, time and motion study and 
training men discovered to be desir- 
able, as well as a revised system of 
compensation. 

In an underwear imill it was dis- 
covered that the cost of training a 
given kind of employee was about 
$100, while there was a heavy loss 
from turnover during the training 























period. They were capable of earn- 
ing very little during the training 
period, which included a provision f3r 
a diminishing bonus. A new learn- 
er’s bonus schedule was _ provded, 
terminating at the seventeenth week 
instead of twenty-sixth week. As a 
result the learner advanced much 
more rapidly. 

Details of the requirements of a 
service department are given. The 
discussion of methods of wage pay- 
ment is especially good. In the knit- 
ting industry piece work is the rule. 
The author proposes a base rate plus 
bonus for efficiency, the facts show- 
ing that average individual produc- 
tion is increased by this plan. De- 
tails of the operation of such a plan 
are given. 

The numerous charts and diagrams 
which accompany this article are of 
great value in illustrating and clarify- 
ing its arguments. 


Some Remedies for Unemployment. 
Factory. January, 1922. pp. 
48-49. 

A symposium of plans for keeping 
employees at work used successfully 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Michigan Steel Tube Products Com- 
pany and the United States Light and 
Heat Corporation. 

A summary of the plans used fol- 
lows: 

1. Part time work through reduced 
time or rotation of jobs. 

2. Manufacturing for stock. 

3. Making repairs and improve- 
ments to plant. 

4. Simplification and mass produc- 
tion. 

5. Reduction of prices to repre- 
sent replacement values in terms 
of efficient production and dis- 
tribution costs plus a reasonable 
profit. 

6. Wider tolerance in order to per- 
mit price reductions. 
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7. Local community improvements 
to keep men busy. 

8. The use of factory employment 
departments to obtain for their 
employees outside work or work 
in neighboring communities. 

9. Distribution of aid by factory 
benefit societies. 

10, Estimating and planning pro- 
duction far in advance to se- 
cure uniform production and 
employment.” 


Service Work as a Phase of Produc- 
tion. By S. Harold Greene. 
Management Engineering. Jan- 
uary, 1922. pp. 7-10. 

A carefully reasoned article on the 
value of service work as an aid to 
production. The author is a firm be- 
liever in service work, and the nu- 
merous textile mills with which he is 
associated have expended and are 
expending large sums on such work; 
it pays. “The mills where our ser- 
vice work was broadest did the most 
to carry on through the depression.” 

Personnel work receives due at- 
tention. It is a bad mistake to hire 
a poor worker, whom no amount of 
training can ever make a good worker. 
The author gives a word of warning 
against hiring men that are too good 
for their jobs—for example, clever 
men for routine work. In this con- 
nection he brings out some interesting 
facts as to the utility (for some kinds 
of work) of persons of sub-normal 
intelligence. 

“Service work, in short, is very in- 
timately connected with production 
and should be judged by its ability 
to increase production today and to 
prepare for a further increase in pro- 
duction in the future. The means 
of making it effective, however, is 
not to give it authority over produc- 
tion or to ask it to carry out a pro- | 
gram which has not been sold. It is 
rather to sell the program with the 
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help of the general management and 
to persuade the production department 
to join hands with the service depart- 
ment in adopting it.” 


Industrial Representation and the 
Fair Deal—Part I. By George 
H. Shepard. Industrial Man- 
agement. February, 1922. pp. 
81-85. 

A careful consideration of works 
councils as a means of cooperation by 
managers and employees. The article 
discusses the respective apprehensions 
felt by employers and employees. He 
gives a résumé of the general attitude 
of those American plants which have 
tried works councils. 

He dwells at some length on the 
care that must be used in introducing 
the plan, not only to assure success 
but to avoid trouble. Such plans are 
difficult to introduce in plants where 
most of the workers do not speak 
English, where serious labor unrest is 
already developed, where unskilled 
laborers are predominant, or in shops 
permeated with union ideas: although 
the writer does not believe there is 
irreconcilable antagonism between the 
works council and the labor union. 
He suggests introducing the works 
council idea by easy stages through 
the origination first of “safety coun- 
cils” or “welfare councils.” 

This article is continued 
March, 1922, number. 


in the 


Industrial Representation and the 
Fair Deal—Part II. By George 


H. Shepard. Industrial Man- 
agement. March, 1922. pp. 
185-188. 


This article is a very careful con- 
sideration of industrial relations, con- 
tinued from the February number of 
Industrial Management. 

The author’s text is that “you can 
not treat labor like a commodity and 
expect it to act like a partner.” There 





is a sympathetic discussion of the op- 
position of the worker to the intro- 
duction of methods or machinery cal- 
culated to throw men out of work, 
and much attention is given to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
“efficiency reward” or bonus. He ex- 
plains at some length the fellowship 
system, or group bonus, which was 
used in some British shops during 
the war. The author believes it might 
be useful in some shops where work- 
ers were opposed to systems that 
might make possible individual effi- 
ciency rewards. 


Foremen I Have Met. By “Bill” 
Haley. Management Engineer- 
ing. February, 1922. p. 90. 

A brief essay describing the various 
types of forement frequently encoun- 
tered. 


An Employer’s Talks to Employees. 
By George L. Macuean. In- 
dustrial Management. Febru- 
ary, 1922. pp. 117. 

A brie bit of good advice to em- 
ployees. 


Better Work and More Work per 
Man Through Better Sight. By 
Dr. E. Le Roy Ryer and Dr. 
Willard B. Fisher. Industrial 
Management. February, 1922. 
pp. 111-117. 

The authors of this article ex- 
amined all the employees of the Gen- 
eral Optical Company—some 415 per- 
sons engaged in all sorts of work. 
They discovered that the great ma- 
jority had defective vision, some cases 
very serious. 

From this investigation of one plant 
certain conclusions were deduced. It 
seems that it would be desirable if all 
concerns could have their employees’ 
eyes examined, but the very material 
cost of such an undertaking is an ar- 
gument against it. Careful planning 
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of the examination will reduce the 
time required and costs. 

The advantages to the employer are 
expected to outweigh the cost. Eye- 
strain is a cause of fatigue and slack- 
ened production, defective vision is a 
cause of defective products and costly 
accidents. Unsuspected defects of 
long standing, suddenly discovered, 
may give rise to serious suits with 
circumstantial evidence against the 
employer. 

An inspection of the factory by 
an occulist may lead to improvements 
in lightiny, with consequent reduction 
of fatigue and increase of efficiency 
among employees. 


How to Analyze the Working 
Force. By Eugene J. Benge. 
Management Engineering. Feb- 
ruary, 1922. pp. 79-84. 

A very valuable article based upon 
the available statistics of the Atlantic 
Refining Company. A cut shows the 
form of record card used and the ar- 
ticle describes the method of using it, 
and the facts which have been learned 
from its use by this company. The 
article is accompanied by numerous 
tables and illustrated by several photo- 
graphs, which are interpreted and 
commented on in the text. 

The facts presented are, by them- 
selves, of considerable general inter- 
est, but probably the greatest value of 
the article will lie in its suggestions 
for similar analysis in other com- 
panies. 


Co-operation for Employees’ Thrift. 
By Peter F. O’Shea. Industrial 
Management. ~ February, 1922. 
pp. 73. 


A brief article showing the methods 
employed by the Monroe County Sav- 
ings Bank, in cooperation with local 
industries, in conducting a successful 
campaign. 
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How to Reward Employees for 
Suggestions. By Ralph E. Fox. 
Industrial Management. Feb- 
ruary, 1922. pp. 118. 

“Why should not rewards to em- 
ployees for suggestions be made on 
the basis of the earning value of the 
suggestion, rather than on the basis 
of a ‘sop’?” 

The question of how to reward the 
employee and how much, in money, 
the reward should be is very well 
discussed in this article. The value 
of encouraging suggestions, as such, 
is mentioned; the worth of mere 
verbal appreciation is discussed; and 
the serious argument presented that 
the reward should in the end be based 
upon the proven value of the sugges- 
tion. 


A Management Problem in Seasonal 
Industries. By D. W. Rockey, 
General Chemist, Amalgamated 
Sugar Co. Industrial Manage- 
ment. February, 1922. pp. 77- 
79. 

The seasonal industries of the coun- 
try, such as canneries, sugar factories, 
ice cream factories, etc., require large 
numbers of semi-skilled workmen for 
jobs requiring, usually, both manual 
dexterity and trade judgment. These 
workers may be recruited either 
among iransient laborers or among 
local residents. To teach these crews 
is a major problem among seasonal 
industries, and this problem should be 
given great consideration. 

The author describes how this prob- 
lem has been met by the best sugar 
companies of Utah and Idaho. Under 
the auspices of the Utah State Board 
of Education, Teacher Training 
Classes were held at the University of 
Utah, H. A. Tiemann of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Training con- 
ducting the conferences, the idea being 
to make each of the permanent em- 
ployees a qualified instructor. 
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The course of study considers the 
factory problem as to these phases— 
(a) Processes and Operations, (b) 


Supervision and Organization, (c) 
Economics. 
A sample lesson is included in the 


article. 


The Reliability of Employees. By 
Oscar E. Perrigo. Management 
Engineering. February, 1922. 
pp. 93-95. 


An essay on the value of reliability, 
with suggestions for methods of se- 
curing it. The heavy costs of unre- 
liability in employees are mentioned. 
To encourage reliability such plans are 
proposed as rewards, such as days 
off with pay, honor rolls on bulletin 
boards. The author is a believer in 
rewards for good work, rather than 
penalties for lapses. 


Foremanship Training. By E. T. 
Teece. Industrial Management. 
April, 1922. pp. 216-217. 


This article, by the Chief of the 
‘Works Training Division of the Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Company, takes 
up the problem from several angles. 
First, there is the need of such train- 
ing. Then come questions as to the 
type of course, the cost, the teacher, 
prospective benefits. Then there is a 
discussion of some of the difficulties 
that are commonly met—the handling 
of the ignorant foreman and the “old 
timers.” Means *of stimulating wan- 
ing interest are suggested. 


Job Analysis as a Factor in Cost 
Reduction. By Richard S. Uhr- 
brock. Industrial Managament. 
February, 1922. pp. 100-102. 


A discussion of the qualifications of 
the analyst and the methods of ap- 
proach. The difficulties of analyzing 
the jobs of men who don’t want them 
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analyzed—or think they don’t—are dis- 
cussed and useful suggestions given. 


Increasing Man Power Through 
Management. By L. W. Olson. 
Industrial Management. Feb- 
ruary, 1922. pp. 88-91. 

This article is an address delivered 
at the Foremen’s Club of the Ohio 
Brass Company. It is a_ single, 
straight-forward discourse on hand- 
ling men. Nine cardinal principles 
are stated: 

“Place each man according to his 
ability.” 

“Give careful, correct and precise 
instructions.” 

“Manage the individual according 
to his temperament.” 

“Delegate and supervise properly.” 

“Compensate fairly and proportion- 
ately.” 

“Set a good example.” 

“Maintain discipline.” 

“Cultivate an unselfish desire to help 
your men.” 

“Develop your personal character.” 

The author then proceeds to elabor- 
ate each one of his texts. 


Taking University Training to the 
Factory. By Paul M. Atkins. 
Industrial Management. April, 
1922. pp. 239-242. 

The author describes in great detail 
a course offered in and by the Union 
Special Machine Company. As an 
experiment the Company paid one- 
half of the fees of employees who 
went to the Y. M. C. A. night school. 
This proved so desirable that the 
following year the company con- 
ducted its own courses. 

The courses covered accounting, 
cost-accounting and foremanship. The 
course in cost-accounting forms the 
body of the article, including a sum- 
mary of the course and a rather com- 
plete discussion of some of its most 
important features. 
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NoMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


The following have been appointed 
as the first Nominating Committee 
to nominate directors in accordance 
with the plan set forth in the By- 
Laws: Henry C. Link, U. S. Rubber 
Co., Chairman; Oscar Miller, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey; Jos. H. 
Willits, University of Pennsylvania ; 
F. C. W. Parker, Secretary, Industrial 
Relations Council of Chicago; G. C. 
Boulton, Larkin Co. 

Members of the Association are in- 
vited to forward their suggestions to 
the Chairman of the Committee. 
Thirty directors will be elected, half 
for two years and half for one year. 
In accordance with the By-Laws, sixty 
will be placed on the primary ballot 
which will be issued. 


Sratus or N. A. C. T. MEMBERS 


The membership of the National 
Association of Corporation Training 
has been elected to membership in the 
National Personnel Association in ac- 
cordance with the following report 
which was presented to and adopted 
by the governing bodies of the Na- 
tional Personnel Association and the 
National Association of Corporation 
Training at meetings held on May 20, 
1922, at the Old Colony Club, New 
York: 

April 19, 1922. 
To the Organizing Committee, 


National Personnel Association, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen : 

In view of the establishment of the 
National Personnel Association, the 
National Association of Corporation 
Training wishes to make the follow- 
ing proposals: 

1. That to the company members of 
the N. A. C. T. the N. P. A. provide 
service for the calender year 1922 sim- 


ilar to what would be provided to 
new members of the N. P. A. This 
differs from the service provided by 
the N. A. C, T. in that it does not 
provide membership in the local chap- 
ter or association, but that it does pro- 
vide for an information service cov- 
ering not only training but other 
phases of persounel administration. It 
is also understood that such Company 
members shall have full standing as 
Company members in the new associ- 
ation, including the right to vote. 

2. That to employee members and 
all public educators who are members 
of the N. A. C. T. paying $10.00 dues, 
the N. P. A. provide during the cal- 
endar year 1922 such services as the 
N. A. C. T. promised for the year 
1922, except that in lieu of member- 
ship in the local Chapter or Associa- 
tion, the N. P. A. provide a -selection 
of three additional committee reports 
and discussion theerof, making six in 
all, and that employee members and 
public educator members have full 
standing as individual members in the 
new Association, including the right to 
vote. It is further proposed that, 
without urging these members, the 
N A. may propose to them that, 
if they so desire, on payment of an 
additional $5.00, said members may re- 
ceive all of the publications of the As- 
sociation which other individual mem- 
bers receive. 

3. That to the individual members 
of the N. A. C. T. paying $25.00 for 
the year 1922, the N. P. A. provide for 
the calendar year 1922 a service simi- 
lar to what would be provided to 
new members of the N. P. A. This 
differs from what would have been 
provided by the N. A. C. T. in that 
it does not provide membership in the 
local Chapter or Association, but that 
it does provide a bibliographical ser- 
vice covering not only training, but 
also other problems of personnel ad- 
ministration. It is also understood 
that such members will have full 
standing as individual members of the 
N. P. A., including the right to vote. 
It is also understood that those mem- 
bers who have already paid $25.00 
will be given credit of $10.00 on their 
dues for the calendar year 1923. 
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4. That company members which 
have come into membership in the N. 
A. C. T. since January, 1, 1922, shall 
not be charged an initiation fee and 
that the International Correspondence 
School, LaSalle Extension University 
and the American Radiator Company 
shall be given a credit of $100.00 on 
dues for 1923. 

5. That in exchange the N. A. C. T. 
will transfer to the N. P. A. all assets, 
including furniture, supplies, informa- 
tion, documents, cash in bank, dues 
and bills receivable, investigations and 
reports completed, literature and all 
publications, files, etc., after paying 
all liabilities outstanding or upon their 
assumption by the National Personnel 
Association. 

For the N. A. C. T. 

Respectfully, submitted, 
W. Kincaid, 
President 
Lee Galloway, 
Treasurer 
W. J. Donald, 
Acting Managing Director 


CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


The following committee was ap- 
pointed with full authority to deter- 
mine the program for the 1922 con- 
vention : 

Francis Farwell, Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., Chairman; H. 
W. Casler, New York Telephone Co. ; 
C. S. Coler, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mig. Co.; W. J. Donald, Managing 
Director. 


STATUS OF THE N. A. C. T. CHAPTERS 


At the May 20th meeting of the 
Board of Trustees the following reso- 
lution regarding chapters of the Na- 
tional Association of Corporation 
Training was adopted, namely “That 
the local chapters be inforried that 
the National Association of Corpora- 
tion Training is merging its activities 
with the National Personnel Associ- 
ation and that it authorizes the local 
chapters to merge their activities with 
other local bodies or to continue as 
local groups, locally financed, and that 
in case of decision to merge with 





other local groups, they are authorized 
and instructed to pay over funds in the 
treasury to the combined local or- 
ganization on such terms as the gov- 
erning body of the chapter may de- 
termine. 


THe I. R. A. A, 


At the May 20th meeting of the 
Organizing Committee of the National 
Personnel Association the following 
reports pertaining to the status of the 
Industrial Relations Association of 
America were adopted: 


April 19, 1920. 
The Organizing Committee, 
National Personnel Association, 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In view of the proposed establish- 
ment of a new national association in 
the field of personnel administration, 
I issued to the Board of Directors of 
the Industrial Relations Association 
of America the following letter: 

“In view of the proposed estab- 
lishment of a new national associ- 
ation in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration, now certain to be ac- 
complished, it seems appropriate that 
the Board of Directors of the In- 
dustrial Relations Association of 
America should authorize and in- 
struct the Secretary to turn over to 
the new association the records, 
property and assets of the Industrial 
Relations Association of America 
and of its predecessor, the National 
Association of Employment Man- 
agers, on condition that the new as- 
sociate cooperate in the liquidation 
of the debts of the I. R. A. A. to 
the satisfaction of a committee con- 
sisting 6f Messrs. J. M. Larkin, M. 
A. Clark, Earl Morgan and E. A. 
Shay. 

Will you kindly send your author- 
ization to Montague A. Clark, at 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Company, 
Arlington, N. J., not later than 
Thursday, April 6th?” 

A majority of the members of the 
Board of Directors sent their author- 
ization to Mr. Clark; therefore, Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Shay and I 
are in a position to turn over to the 
National Personnel Association the 
records, property and assets of the 
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Industrial Relations Association of 
America, and of its predecessor, the 
National Association of Employment 
Managers, on condition that the new 
association cooperate in the liquidation 
of the debts of the I. R. A. A. to the 
satisfaction of this Committee. 
Respectfully submitted, 
TRIAL RELATIONS AS- 
AN SCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Signed J. M. Larkin, 
— Presideni 


April 19, 1922. 
To The Organizing Committee, 
National Personnel Association, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen : 

The informal Organizing Committee 
of the members of the Industrial Re- 
lations Association of America has, by 
a majority of votes cast, decided in 
favor of merging their activities with 
those of the National Association of 
Corporation Training, to form the 
National Personnel Association, and I 
hereby record this decision and trans- 
fer to the National Personnel Associ- 
ation such applications for member- 
ship in a new association as were se- 
cured in December, 1921, which are, 
I believe, in possession of either Mr. 
Shay or Mr. Clark, Secretary and 
Treasurer respectively of the old In- 
dustrial Relations Association of 
America. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Earl B. Morgan, 
Temporary Chairman of the 
Committee 


WESTERN NEw YorkK CHAPTER 
ee ey 

Dr. R. L. Cooley, Superintendent of 
Schools of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, out- 
lined the part time school movement 
in Milwaukee at the April 27th meet- 
ing of the Western New York Chap- 
ter of the N. A. C. T. in such a way 
as to make the representatives of 
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business feel that the movement is a 
great help to business. Mr. W. R. 
Heath, Vice-President of the Larkin 
Co. and Mr. W. W. Kincaid, Presi- 
dent of the Spirella Co. were the other 
speakers, Mr. Kincaid explaining the 
establishment of the National Per- 
sonnel Association. 


BritisH AsSCCIATION MEETS 


The Annual Conference of the As- 
sociation for Education in Industry 
and Commerce will be held June 14th, 
15th and 16th at the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, Scotland. 

The Conference plans to visit sev- 
eral large industrial plants, Glasgow 
University and the Glasgow Art Gal- 
lery. 

Sir Archibald Denny, LL.D., will 
be President of the Association for 
the coming year and Mr. J. L. New- 
bon, The College, Loughborough, is 
to be its Treasurer. 

Vocational Training in Industry and 
the report of a sub-committee on Edu- 
cation for Foremanship will be con- 
sidered. Special attention will be 
given to a discussion of impressions 
formed during recent educational vis- 
its in America. 


INCORPORATION 


The articles of incorporation as they 
appeared in the May number of 
“PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION,” page 21, were amended by 
adding to the paragraph concerning 
teh Board of Directors the clause “at 
the first annual meeting, one half of 
the board shall be elected to serve 
for one year; thereafter, at each an- 
nual election, directors shall be chosen 
for the full term to succeed those 
whose terms expire.” 

This was provided for in the orig- 
inal plan and it was found that to be 
effective it must be included in the 
Articles of Incorporation. 





CompANY MeEmBerRS ELECTED 
May 20, 1922. 


Abraham & Straus, Inc. 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


American Bridge Co. 

American Locomotive Co. 
American Radiator Co. 

American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. Co, 


Atlantic Refining Co. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc. 
Bullard Machine Tool Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Business Training Corporation 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Chase National Bank 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y. 
Cosden & Co. 

Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Co. 

Henry L. Doherty & Co. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastern Manufacturing Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Ford Motor Co. 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
George A. Hormel & Co. 

Joseph Horne Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. 

International Correspondence Schools 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc. 
Andrew H. Kellogg Co. 

Kops Brothers 

Larkin Co. 
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LaSalle Extension University 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co, 

R. H. Macy & Co. 

Marshall Wells Co. 

Merchants Loan & Trust Co. 

Mesta Machine Co. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Miami Copper Co. 

Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

National Cash Kegister Co. 

National City Bank of Chicago 

National Casket Co. 

National Tube Co. 

New England Telephone & Tel. Co. 

New York Edison Co. 

New York Telephone Co. 

Pacific Mills 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ‘ 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Philadelphia Company 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corp. 

Prudential Insurance Co. of America 

Public Service Corp. of N. J. 

Rand Company 

W. T. Rawleigh Company 

Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

H. M. Rowe Co. 

Schwartzenbach Huber Co. 

Scovill Manufacturing Co. 

Shredded Wheat Co. 

Simonds Manufacturing Co. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Spirella Company, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. of California 

John B. Stetson Co. 

Strawbridge & Clothier 

Swift & Co. 

Tennessee Furniture Corp. 

Travelers Insurance Co. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Universal Portland Cement Co. 

Warner Brothers Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghcuse Air Brake Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. 











NATIONAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
BY-LAWS 


Adopted by the incorporaturs with the approval of the Organizing 
Committee, on Mav 20, 1022. 


ARTICLE I. 


MEMBERSHIP 


1. Membership in the National Per- 
sonnel Association shall be of two 
classes : 

(a) Company (or service) member- 
ship, 

(b) Individual membership. 

2. Any person, association, corpora- 
tion, partnership, estate or institution 
interested in the objects of the Associ- 
ation may apply for a company (or 
service) membership in the National 
Personnel Association. Each company 
(or service) member shall designate 
one individual as its voting represen- 
tative who shall have the status of a 
member of the association. 

3. Any person interested in the ob- 
jects of the Association may apply for 
individual membership in the Associ- 
ation. 

4. The membership fee for company 
(or service) membership shall be 
$100 per annum payable annually in 
advance. The membership fee for in- 
dividual membership shall be $15 pay- 
able annually in advance. 

5. No applicant shall be admitted to 
membership until elected at any meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors or its 
executive committee, or by a member- 
ship committee. 

6. Any member may be expelled by 
the Executive Committee by a two- 
thirds vote of those present. 

7. Any member may resign uron 
written request to the Board of Di- 
rectors accompanied by a remittance 
covering the amount due the Associa- 
tion, 


ARTICLE II. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS 

1. Each member in good standing 
is entitled to one vote. 

2. New members must pay member- 
ship dues in advance before being 
permitted to vote or exercise other 
privileges of membership. 


ARTICLE III. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1. The first board of directors shall 
be elected by the incorporators and 
shall consist of (3) three or more. 
In the first annual election 30 directors 
shall be elected, the 15 receiving the 
highest vote being elected for two 
years and the remainder for one year 
or until their successors are elected. 
In subsequent elections 15 directors 
shall be elected for a term of two 
years or until their successors are 
elected. 

2. At the annual business meeting 
the members shall elect a nominating 
committee whose duty it shall be to 
nominate candidates for the Board of 
Directors, except that the first nom- 
inating committee shall be appointed 
by the Board of Directors. 

3. Any member shall have the priv- 
ilege of making nominations for the 
nominating committee, and when such 
nominations are seconded by any 
other member that nominee shall be 
one of those to be voted for. Nomin- 
ations may continue in this manner 
until a resolution shall be adopted to 
close the lists. After the lists are 
closed a ballot shall be taken. Each 
member shall have the right to vote 
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for five of those placed in nomination 
in the manner described. The five 
nominees receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes shall constitute the nom- 
inating committee and shall serve for 
one year. No member shall be eligible 
for more than two consecutive terms. 

4. The names of those elected to 
serve on the Nominating Committee 
shall be published in the official pub- 
lication of the association or issued 
by circular letter to the membership 
within two months after their election, 
with a notice to members to make 
suggestions to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

5. At the next annual meeting the 
Nominating Committee shall place in 
nomination as many nominees for the 
Board of Directors as there are vac- 
ancies to be filled by delivering to the 
secretary in writing the names of its 
nominees together with the written 
consent of each nominee to serve if 
elected. 

6. The Nominating Committee shall 
select its nominees in the following 

manner : 

a. The Nominating Committee shall 
deliver to the Secretary in writing, at 
least forty-five days before the next 
annual business meeting, the names 
of twice as many persons as there 
are vacancies to be filled, together 
with the written consent of each to 
serve if elected. 

b. The names of these persons shall 
be published by the secretary either 
n the official publication of the Associ- 
ation or issued in a circular leter to 
the membership at least thirty-five 
days prior to the annual business 
meeting. 

c. At least thirty days prior to the 
annual business meeting the secretary 
shall mail ballots to all members en- 
titled to vote, to be returned to the 
office of the secretary or some other 
place designated by the Board of Di- 


rectors, at least one week prior to the 
annual business meeting. 

d. The members shall vote on the 
nominees by mail or in person, by 
secret ballot, in conformity with such 
additional rules and regulations as the 
Board of Directors may adopt. 

e. Those receiving the highest votes, 
in number equal to the number of 
directors to be elected, shall be placed 
in nomination by the nominating com- 
mittee. 

7. The Nominating Committee shall 
issue a form of proxy by which each 
member may instruct the Nominating 
Committee to vote at the annuai meet- 
ing for the list of persons nominated 
by the Nominating Committee in ac- 
cordance with Section 6 of Article 
HII of these by-laws, or by which 
each member may authorize the Nom- 
inating Committee or some other per- 
son to vote for such other persons as 
the member may designate. 

8. Any member shall have the priv- 
ilege of making additional nomina- 
tions and when each such nomination 
is seconded by any other member that 
nominee shall be one to be voted for. 
Nominations may continue in this 
manner until a resolution shall be 
adopted to close the lists. Each voter 
shall have the right to vote for as 
many nominees as there are vacancies 
to be filled. The proper number re- 
ceiving the highest vote shall be de- 
clared elected. 

9. In the case of a tie in the last 
place either in the election of a nom- 
inating committee or in the nomina- 
tion of directors, the selection shall 
be made by lot. 

10. The president shall appoint a 
committee of tellers to supervise and 
conduct the elections. 


ARTICLE IV. 


VACANCIES 


Vacancies by resignation or other- 
wise in the Board of Directors may 














be filled by the Board for the re- 
mainder of the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE V. 


OFFICERS 


1. As soon as possible after the 
annual election the Directors shall 
meet and elect officers for the ensuing 
year, including a president, one or 
more vice presidents, and a treasurer. 
All of said officers must be members 
of the Board of Directors except the 
Treasurer, who may or may not be 
a member of the Board of Directors. 
The Board of Directors shall employ 
a Managing Director who shall be 
Secretary and who may be assigned 
to such other duties as the Board shall 
determine, and whose compensation 
shall be determined by the Board of 
Directors. 

2. The Treasurer and the Manag- 
ing Director shall each furnish surety 
bonds in such amounts as the Board 
of Directors shall deem necessary, the 
cost to be paid by the Association. 

3. The duties of the officers shall 
be such as are required by law, and 
such as may be assigned to them re- 
spectively by the Board of Directors 
from time to time. 

4. The Board of Directors or the 
Executive Committee may authorize 
any officer or officers to enter into 
any contract or execute or deliver any 
instrument in the name of and in be- 
half of the Association. 

5. The Association may maintain 
an office and keep its books either 
within or without the State of Del- 
aware. 


ARTICLE VI. 


COMMITTEES 
1. The Board of Directors shall 
authorize and define the powers and 
duties of all committees. 
2. The President shall appoint all 
committees subject to confirmation by 
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the Board of Directors or the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

3. The Board of Directors shall 
have power to delegate their powers 
to an executive committee of three 
or more directors. The Executive 
Committee shall serve during the 
pleasure of the Board, and, to the the 
extent provided by resolution of the 
Board, shall have and may exercise 
the powers of the Board in the man- 
agement of the affairs, funds and 
property of the Association. 


ARTICLE VII. 


MEETINGS 


1, The annual meeting of the As- 
sociation shall be held at its office in 
New York, N. Y., on the second 
Thursday of September in each year 
or at such other time and place as 
may be designated by the Board of 
Directors; provided that the time and 
place of the annual election shall not 
be changed within sixty days next 
before such election is held. Notice 
of any change shall be given to each 
member in person or by mail at least 
twenty days before such election. 

2. Meetings of the members other 
than annual meetings may be held at 
such other times and at such places 
as the Board of Directors may de- 
termine, or upon the written request 
of five per cent of the members in 
good standing, of which not more 
than half shall be residents in one 
city. Due notice by mail shall be 
given every member. When called 
otherwise than by the President or 
the Board of Directors, the notice 
shall contain a statement of the pur- 
pose of the meeting and shall be issued 
at least twenty days preceding the 
meeting. 

3. At all membership meetings two 
per cent of the members in good 
standing shall constitute a quorum. 

4. The Board of Directors shall 
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meet at regular periods. A _ special 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
may be called at any time by the 
President or by five Directors, pro- 
vided that when called otherwise than 
by the President, a call shall be issued 
to each Director, stating the purpose 
of the meeting, not less than twenty 
days preceding the meeting. 

5. At all meetings of the Board of 
Directors a majority shall constitute 
a quorum. 

6. At committee meetings a major- 
ity shall constitute a quorum, except 
that when a committee consists of 
more than nine members, five shall 
constitute a quorum. 

7. All questions of parliamentary 
procedure shall be settled according to 
Roberts’ Rules of Order, whenever 
they are not inconsistent with the 
Articles of Incorporation or the By- 
Laws of this organization. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


REFERENDA 


1. Upon the request in writing of 
. fifteen per cent of the members in 
good standing, of which not more than 
half shall be residents in one city, the 
Board of Directors shali, or upon its 
own initiative may submit a question 
to the members for a mail referendum 
vote; the ballot for such vote to be 
accompanied by briefs stating both 
sides of the question; provided, how- 
ever, that the use of the referendum 
shall be confined to questions of in- 
ternal administration of the Associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE IX. 


DIVISIONS 


ARTICLE X. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


ARTICLE XI. 


FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year shall end on the 
thirtieth day of November. 


ARTICLE XII. 


AMENDMENTS 


1. These by-laws may be amended 
by a majority vote of the members 
in good standing in attendance at any 
regular membership meeting, or at any 
special meeting called for that pur- 
pose, provided that such amendments 
shall be plainly stated in the call for 
the meeting at which they are to be 
considered, or they may be adopted 
by referendum vote issued by mail to 


the membership, or by mail referen- 
dum conducted in the usual way. 

2. Due notice by mail of meetings 
at which such amendments are to be 
considered must be issued to every 
member at least twenty days prior to 
the time of meeting. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


ENACTMENT 


These by-laws shall be effective 
immediately following their adoption 
by a majority vote of the incorporat- 
ors present at a meeting duly called 
for the purpose. 











